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Director's  Cflliiinn 

William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr 

The  Passing  of  a  Century 


In  just  a  few  short  weeks,  we 
will  all  experience  the  close  of 
the  decade  of  the  90s,  and  the 
close  of  the  century  of  the  1900s. 
At  this  time  each  year,  we  not 
only  look  back  at  our  achieve- 
ments, but  we  also  look  forward 
to  what  the  New  Year  wUl  bring. 
As  we  bring  a  close  to  the  20th 
century,  we  can  only  be  amazed 
at  how  far  we've  progressed, 
and  it's  this  amazement  that 
adds  to  our  enthusiasm  for  what 
the  next  century  will  reveal. 

Our  history  is  closely  aligned 
with  this  passing  century.  The 
1900s  saw  the  birth  of  the  conser- 
vation movement  in  this  country, 
which  lead  to  the  creation  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  in  1916. 
With  over  80  plus  years  of  inno- 
vation and  development,  our 
wildlife  population  manage- 
ment certainly  has  added  sub- 
stantially to  the  natural  resources 
landscape  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

At  the  Department  today,  we 
have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  natural  world,  improved  sci- 
entific practices,  better  research 
methods,  stronger  game  laws, 
and  advanced  technology  to  ac- 
complish our  work.  Yet,  as  indi- 
viduals, we  are  still  awed  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  thrilled 


men  and  women  one  hundred 
years  ago — the  sight  of  a  buck 
stepping  into  a  clearing,  the  calls 
of  migrating  ducks  and  geese,  a 
gobbler  strutting,  or  the  splash  of 
a  leaping  fish.  It  is  these  experi- 
ences that  strongly  connect  us  to 
our  grandparents  and  their 
grandparents  before  them,  with 
each  trip  serving  as  a  reminder 
of  this  sense  of  family,  place  and 
history.  To  share  these  encoun- 
ters afield  with  family  and 
friends  binds  us  together  and  af- 
fords us  opportunities  to  marvel 
at  the  natural  world. 

Just  in  case  you  are  still  look- 
ing for  a  special  Christmas  gift 
that  will  guarantee  a  lifetime  of 
rewarding  and  memorable  expe- 
riences for  your  spouse,  your 
children,  or  grandchildren,  con- 
sider a  Lifetime  hunting  or  fish- 
ing license.  Here  is  a  gift  that  will 
be  enjoyed  year  after  year — per- 
haps reaching  far  into  the  next 
century. 

In  addition,  you  will  know 
that  by  purchasing  a  lifetime  li- 
cense, the  fee  you  paid  is  fund- 
ing projects  that  conserve 
wildUfe  in  Virginia  and  provid- 
ing future  opportunities  for 
sportsmen  and  sportswomen  to 
enjoy  wildlife.  What  better  way 
to  honor  the  special  outdoors 
person  in  your  life?  The  cost  of  a 


basic  Lifetime  hunting  or  fishing 
license  is  $250  each  and  the  Li- 
cense fits  nicely  in  the  stocking 
hanging  over  the  fireplace. 

It's  been  your  support  and  in- 
volvement that  has  made  this 
century,  this  decade  and  this 
year  so  special  for  the  wUdHfe  re- 
sources of  the  Commonwealth. 
While  we  look  forward  to  this 
coming  century  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities, we  are  also  proud  to  look 
back  knowing  that  you've 
helped  us  get  where  we  are 
today.  Please  accept  our  thanks 
from  all  of  the  staff  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. 
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Mission  statement 


To  manage  Virginia 's  wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain  optimum  Mmlations  of  all  species  to  seire  tk'  needs  oftlx  Commonwealth; 

to  provide  opportunityfor  all  to  erijoy  wildlife,  inlandfish.ho(itingand  related  outdoor  recreation:  to  promote  safet)' for 

persons  and propert}^  in  conmction  with  holding,  Imntingandjishing. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
James  S.  Gilmore  III,  Governor 
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If  you  like  hiuitmg  and  dogs,  i/ou  will  really  enpy  reading 
about  the  sport  of  field  trials  in  "Of  Man  and  Dogs,"  page  18. 
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by  David  Hart 


It  starts  with  a  realization  that 
deer  season  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  Your  palms  sweat,  your 
hands  tremble  uncontrollably  and 
the  walls  start  to  close  in  around 
you.  Without  deer  season,  you're  a 
ship  adrift  at  sea  with  no  beacon  to 
guide  you  to  home  port.  Without 
deer  season,  there  is  little  reason  to 
get  up  in  the  morning. 

Don't  fret,  salvation  is  close  at 
hand.  Just  because  deer,  bear,  and 
turkey  seasons  are  just  about  to  close 
doesn't  mean  the  next  11  months 
have  to  be  spent  indoors  staring  at 
the  Saturday  morning  hunting 
shows  on  television  as  you  wait  for 
next  November  Thankfully,  many 
of  Virginia's  game  managers  are 
hunters,  too.  They  know  what  it's 
like  when  the  glory  of  deer  season  is 
a  mere  flicker  of  light,  like  a  candle 
nearing  the  end  of  its  wick.  Thank 
God  for  a  lengthy  small  game  sea- 
son that  extends  into  January,  even 
February. 

That's  when  the  die-hard 
hunters,  the  ones  who  can't  get 
enough  of  the  gray  skies,  bare  trees, 
and  brown  pastures  associated  with 
the  heart  of  winter,  go  afield.  The 
woods  and  fields  are  less  crowded, 
the  air  has  a  bite  to  it  and  the  hunting 
opportunities  are  plentiful. 


With  a  little  luck,  the  ground  will 
be  covered  with  a  fresh  dusting  of 

snow.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for 
rabbit  or  grouse  tracks  leading  to 
a  thicket  and  stay  ready  as  you 
approach  the  tangle  of  briers  and 
twigs.  Even  when  you  know 
your  quarry  could  be  hunkered 
down  in  thick  cover  right  in  front 


of  you,  the  thunderous  explosion  of 
wings  or  the  sudden  dart  of  a  rabbit 
always  catches  you  by  surprise. 
That  rush  of  adrenaline  is  exactly 
why  you  crawled  out  of  a  warm  bed. 
Doves  are  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon small  ganie  birds  available  in 
December,  but  precious  few  wing 
shooters  target  these  gray  rockets. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


December  and  January  are  excellent 
times  for  hunting  migratory  birds  (top) 
like  waterfowl  and  doves.  Hunter's  who 
like  pursuing  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail, 
and  grouse  (right)  find  the  late  seasons 
offer  many  advantages,  like  fewer  leaves 
and  people.  Page  4  photo  ©Soc  Clay. 
Bobwhite  Quail,  left,  ©Leonard  Lee 
Rue  IIL 


Maybe  it's  because  so  few  know 
about  the  short  dove  season  that 
takes  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Perhaps  dove  hunters  are, 
by  nature,  more  inclined  to  favor 
sweat-stained  hats,  blistering  sun- 
shine, and  an  abundance  of  other 
hunters  typical  of  the  September 
opener. 

Whatever  the  logic,  those  who 
pass  up  this  late  dove  season  will 
miss  out  on  some  fantastic  action. 
Although  populations  vary  from 
year  to  year,  there  are  almost  always 
good  numbers  of  birds  in  the  state 
during  the  winter.  Of  course,  like 
any  migratory  bird,  severe  weather 
and  a  lack  of  food  wiU  push  them 
south,  but  such  conditions  are  rare. 

Unlike  early  season  birds,  when 
singles,  pairs,  and  small  groups  fil- 
ter into  a  harvested  grain  field,  win- 
ter doves  typically  travel  in  large 
flocks.  It's  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
hundred  or  more  feeding  in  a  cut 
cornfield  as  dozens  more  roost  on 
nearby  wires.  If  you  can  find  a  hot 


that  attracted  so  many  birds  back 
then  are  just  as  likely  to  attract  mi- 
grant doves  fresh  in  from  the  north. 
Just  as  in  the  early  season,  though, 
it's  necessary  to  find  an  active  field. 
Pre-season  scouting  can  make  the 
difference  between  good  shooting 
and  a  day  of  watching  sparrows, 
juncos,  and  other  resident  winter 
birds  flit  through  the  underbrush. 

Grouse,  rabbit,  and  squirrel 
hunters  can  also  take  advantage  of 
the  quieter  woods  and  fields.  True, 
predators  of  all  types  have  taken 
their  toll  and  there  are  fewer  animals 
out  there,  but  veteran  late-season 
hunters  are  aware  that  any  Decem- 
ber or  January  outing  can  be  quite 
productive. 

This  time  of  year,  it's  possible 
and  fairly  common  to  pursue  sever- 
al species  at  the  same  time.  Walk 
along  a  brushy  field  edge  in  Decem- 
ber and  you  never  know  what's 
going  to  burst  forth.  Quail  and  rab- 
bits frequent  the  same  type  of  habi- 
tat, and  squirrels  venture  out  into  a 


field,  the  action  can  be  nothing  short 
of  fantastic. 

Several  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries'  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  (WMAs)  offer  prime 
late-season  dove  opportunities. 
Fields  that  were  lined  with  camou- 
flage-clad hunters  back  in  Septem- 
ber are  visited  by  only  a  few  hardy 
souls  in  December.  The  same  areas 


harvested  cornfield  to  pick  up  every 
morsel  of  spilled  grain  they  can  find. 
Even  grouse  hunters  should  keep 
an  eye  out  for  other  game  species. 
Veterans  of  the  grouse  woods  know 
that  rabbits  aren't  just  creatures  of 
the  farmland  down  in  the  valleys. 
They  thrive  in  the  brushy  hillsides 
and  abandoned  apple  orchards  fa- 
vored by  grouse.  Squirrels  are  also 
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abundant  in  such  areas.  The  soft 
mast  favored  by  grouse  is  also  prime 
squirrel  food  and  the  thick  overhead 
canopy  is  great  protection  against 
avian  predators. 

Waterfowl  hunters  can  revel  in 
the  fact  that  the  birds  that  stayed  up 
north  during  the  mild  fall  and  early 
winter  are  now  starting  to  arrive  in 
droves.  Often,  the  best  duck  hunting 
doesn't  take  place  until  this  time  of 
year.  Ice  and  snow  have  sealed  their 
northern  homes  until  next  spring 
and  forced  them  to  fly  south  to  Vir- 
ginia. As  long  as  we  don't  get  a  spell 
of  bitter  cold  nights  and  bone-chiU- 
ing  days,  huge  flocks  of  ducks 
should  stay  here  throughout  the  late 
waterfowl  season. 

Although  goose  hunters  might  be 
faced  with  another  closed  season  for 
migratory  birds,  those  who  have  ac- 
cess to  land  east  of  Interstate  95  can 
have  all  the  action  they  can  handle 
with  resident  Canada  geese.  A  long 
season,  running  into  February,  is  de- 
signed to  help  cut  down  the  popula- 
tion of  geese  that  inhabit  the  farms, 
golf  courses,  and  parks  year  round. 

Just  about  all  of  the  29  Depart- 


ment-owned wildlife  management 
areas  offer  ideal  multi-species  op- 
portunities. G.  Richard  Thompson, 
located  in  northern  Fauquier  Coun- 
ty, offers  good  grouse,  squirrel,  and 
rabbit  hunting,  while  C.F.  Phelps 
WMA,  located  in  southern 
Fauquier,  offers  hunters  a  chance  to 
bag  doves,  squirrels,  quail,  and  rab- 
bits in  the  same  areas.  Several  public 
WMAs  near  Richmond,  including 
Powhatan,  Amelia,  and  Chicka- 
hominy,  offer  similar  variety,  and 
those  Department-owned  lands  that 
offer  waterfowl  hunting  are  at  their 
prime  right  now. 

The  public  hunting  areas  in  the 
mountains  of  western  Virginia  have 
good  grouse,  squirrel,  and  in  some 
cases,  rabbit  hunting.  The  hard  part 
just  might  be  deciding  where  to  go. 
They  are  all  good.  But  you  can  count 
on  one  thing:  you'll  have  these 
wildlife  management  areas  practi- 
cally to  yourself.  Pressure  is  almost 
always  light  after  the  frantic  hustle 
of  deer  season  and  the  opening  days 
of  small  game  seasons  have  passed. 

The  best  gun  for  late  season  small 
game  hi,mting  is,  as  always,  the  one 


you  are  most  comfortable  with.  A 
shotgun  loaded  with  Number  IVi 
shot  is  by  far  the  best  option  for  a 
mixed  bag  upland  game  hunt,  but 
die-hard  rabbit  and  squirrel  hunters 
might  opt  for  a  straight-shooting  .22. 
Waterfowl  hunters  are  required  to 
use  non-toxic  shot.  Steel  shot  is  the 
least  expensive,  but  knowledgeable 
hunters  often  choose  the  more  ex- 
pensive options  (bismuth-tin,  tung- 
sten-iron, tungsten-polymer,  tung- 
sten-matrix, and  tungsten-tin),  be- 
cause of  their  added  punch  and 
longer  reach.  Number  2's  or  4's  are 
the  most  popular  shot  sizes  among 
duck  hunters;  goose  hunters  opt  for 
larger  shot.  BB's  and  BBB's  work 
well  on  late-season  resident  geese. 

The  problem  Virginia's  hunters 
face  this  time  of  year  isn't  a  lack  of 
things  to  do.  In  fact,  the  real  dilem- 
ma is  simply  having  too  many  choic- 
es. As  far  as  problems  go,  that's  a 
good  one  to  have.    D 

David  Hart  is  an  avid  hunter  and  angler, 
who  Ukes  to  write  about  his  outdoor  ven- 
tures through  various  local  and  national 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


by    Curtis     Badger 


Fire  and  heat  are 
vital  ingredients 
in  the  unusual 
artwork  of  Bob 
Swain's  bird 
sculptures. 


Bob  Swain  carefully  mixes  his 
pallet  of  oil  paints,  then  uses  a 
small  brush  to  add  feather  de- 
tail to  the  head  of  a  black  duck  carv- 
ing. He  works  quickly,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  burnt  umber  feather  edges 
run  in  a  sweeping  curve  from  the 
eye-line  and  down  the  neck  of  the 
bird.  Suddenly  Swain  drops  the 
brush,  strikes  a  wooden  kitchen 
match,  and  the  head  of  the  black 
duck  erupts  in  flames. 

Swain  holds  the  carving  over  the 
concrete  floor  of  his  workshop, 
keeping  it  away  from  other 
flammables,  and  watches  closely  as 
the  orange  flames  encircle  the  head, 
then  gradually  subside  and  go  out. 
He  then  picks  up  a  paint-stained 
bristle  brush  and  gives  the  head  an 
enthusiastic  buffing.  After  a  minute 
or  so  of  this,  the  remaining  paint  has 
a  nice  patina,  and  along  the  edges  of 
the  bill  bare  wood  shows  through. 
The  carving  could  be  a  century  old. 

Carving,  painting, 
and  setting  birds 
ablaze  is  all 


in  a  day's  work  for  Swain,  53,  whose 
home  and  studio  are  on  Hunting 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  near  the  Eastern  Shore  town  of 
Parksley  Ten  years  ago  Swain  gave 
up  a  garden  supply  business  to  con- 
centrate on  sculpting  wooden  birds. 
It  was  a  move  he  has  not  regretted. 
After  20  years  in  a  very  competitive 
retail  business,  Swain  relishes 
spending  his  workdays  in  his  shop 
overlooking  the  calm  waters  and 
grassy  salt  marshes  of  Hunting 
Creek. 

"I  have  always  liked  old  hunting 
decoys,  and  I  began  carving  as  an 
extension  of  collecting  decoys,"  he 
says.  "I  try  to  capture  in  my  carvings 
the  elements  1  like  about  old  decoys: 
the  graceful  form,  the  aged  paint,  the 
patina,  the  scars  and  nicks  that  tell 
you  these  carvings  really  had  a  func- 
tion. They  weren't  made  just  to  be 
put  on  a  shelf  and  admired." 

After  burning,  buffing,  and  vari- 
ous other  abuses, 
Swain's  duck 


decoys  definitely  have  a  functional 
look.  When  he  finishes  the  black 
duck  decoy,  it  looks  as  though  it 
could  have  come  from  a  century-old 
hunting  rig.  But  Swain  isn't  trying  to 
dupe  purchasers  into  thinking  his 
carvings  are  antiques,  he  simply 
likes  the  well-worn  appearance  of 
old  decoys. 

"I  like  the  color  of  old  paint,  but 
obviously  I  can't  wait  around  for  50 
years  to  get  the  patina  1  want,  so  I  try 
to  find  ways  to  speed  up  the  aging 
process,"  he  says.  "I  do  things  to  a 
bird  carving  that  would  send  fine 
woodworkers  into  shock." 

Swain's  process  begins  with  a 
chunk  of  white  cedar  and  an  idea  for 
a  particular  design.  Although  Swain 
has  carved  numerous  bird  species, 
most  of  his  subjects  are  the  water- 
fowl and  shorebirds  that  are  daily 
visitors  to  the  waters  and  marshes  of 
his  home.  Recent  carvings  include  a 
commorant  with  a  fish  in  its  beak,  a 
hovering  tern,  and  a  life-size  great 
blue  heron. 

Swain  begins  by  sketching  the 
outline  of  the  bird  on  the  block  of 
cedar,  then  cutting  it  out  on  the  band 
saw.  The  carving  is  done  the  old 
fashioned  way,  with  a  hatchet,  a 
rasp,  and  a  couple  of  knives.  When 
the  carving  is  completed,  Swain  is 
ready  to  paint,  but  first  he  begins  the 
aging  ritual.  Dirty  paint  thinner  is 
applied  to  the  wood,  and  it  is  set  on 
fire,  then  buffed  with  a  stiff  brush. 
After  several  such  applications,  the 
cedar  has  lost  its  fresh-cut  gloss  and 
looks  as  though  it  has  been  floating 
in  a  swamp  for  the  past  hundred 
years.  When  Swain  later  removes  or 
thins  the  paint,  the  "old"  wood  will 
show  through,  adding  to  the  illusion 
of  age. 

The  painting  process  involves  fire 
and  pigment;  the  paint  is  applied, 
diluted  with  thinner,  and  then  is  set 
on  fire.  When  the  fire  is  out,  the  area 


Boh  Swains  favorite  subjects  are 
shorebirds,  like  the  great  egret.  Carefully 
using  fire  he  gives  each  carving  the  feel  and 
appearance  of  an  old  decoy. 
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is  cleaned  with  a  bristle  brush,  and 
the  process  is  repeated  until  Swain 
arrives  at  the  desired  color  and  pati- 
na. Finally,  the  carving  is  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  then  fin- 
ished with  a  light  coat  of  paste  wax. 

Obviously,  Swain's  burning  tech- 
nique has  its  dangers  and  draw- 
backs. If  he  bums  too  much,  a  decoy 
will  more  closely  resemble  a  roasted 
marshmallow  than  a  bird.  And  the 
very  process  of  applying  a 
flammable  liquid  to  wood  and  set- 
ting it  ablaze  is  extremely  haz- 
ardous. But  Swain  is  careful  to  bum 
only  a  small  area  of  a  carving  at  a 
time,  and  he  does  the  burning  well 
away  from  flammable  objects. 

"I  studied  with  Mark  McNair, 
who  is  a  real  master  of  aging  wood 
carvings,"  says  Swain.  "Mark  uses 
fire  now  and  then,  but  it's  secondary 
for  him.  For  me,  it's  a  primary  tech- 
nique. I  use  Ronan  brand  Japanese 
colors,  which  are  very  rich  and  thick. 


Burning  and  buffing  seems  to  make 
them  even  richer,  and  the  heat  caus- 
es the  wood  to  soak  up  the  pigment. 
There  also  is  an  element  of  surprise 
because  you  never  know  exactly 
what  you're  going  to  get.  You  might 
get  the  look  you  want  with  one 
bum,  or  you  might  have  to  bum  the 
same  area  three  or  four  times." 

When  Swain  finishes  a  carving  it 
not  only  looks  old,  but  it  also  has  a 
tactile  quality.  You  want  to  pick  it  up 
and  handle  it,  to  turn  it  this  way  and 
that  and  study  all  the  angles.  "That, 
too,  is  one  of  the  things  I  Uke  about 
old  decoys,"  he  says.  "Handling 
them  is  part  of  the  fim  of  collecting 
them,  and  that's  what  I  want  my 
carvings  to  be  like.  If  I'm  at  a  show 
and  someone  comes  by  and  picks  up 
one  of  my  birds,  1  consider  that  a 
compliment.  1  think  any  object  that 
has  good  form  pleases  the  hand  as 
well  as  the  eye." 

Swain  spent  more  than  20  years 


attending  to  the  needs  of  local  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  at  Economy  Feed 
and  Seed,  Inc.,  a  business  begun  in 
the  1930s  by  his  grandfather.  His 
clientele  today  range  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  most  of  his  business  is 
done  through  wildlife  art  shows  or 
simply  by  word-of-mouth. 

"In  a  way,  I'm  still  in  the  retail 
business  in  that  I  have  to  please  my 
customers  if  I'm  going  to  make  a  liv- 
ing," says  Swain.  "But  I'm  not  sell- 
ing just  a  product,  I'm  selling  some- 
thing that  has  a  lot  of  me  in  it.  I  make 
the  best  bird  I  can,  and  if  someone 
wants  to  buy  it,  to  make  it  a  part  of 
their  home  or  office,  I  think  that's 
very  rewarding.  If  someone  likes 
your  work  well  enough  to  buy  it, 
that's  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery, 
isn't  it?"      D 


Curtis  Badger  is  a  writer  who  lives  along 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
ofVirginia. 
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by  Emily  M.  Grey 

n  December  1978,  an  ex- 
traordinary man  retired 
after  serving  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  (the  Commission)  for  40 
years.  Chester  Phelps  is  an  interna- 
tionally renowned  expert  in  scientif- 
ic wildlife  management  and  admin- 
istration. He  brought  the  Commis- 
sion out  of  the  dark  ages  to  an  era  of 
modern  wildlife  management 
methods.  The  state's  renamed  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries (VDGIF)  owes  many  of  its  pro- 
grams and  its  Richmond  headquar- 
ters to  this  distinguished  achiever. 

Stu  Davey  a  former  game  biolo- 
gist, and  later  Chief,  Division  of  Re- 
source Area  Studies  for  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  remembers 
Phelps  as  a  dedicated  professional 
who  used  "philosophical  evolution, 
not  revolution,"  in  working  with  the 
Commission,  staff,  and  others. 
"Chester  Phelps  was  a  visionary,  an 
excellent  manager,  great  boss,  and 
friend,"  says  Davey. 

A  Wild  Calling 

Chester  Fred  Phelps  grew  up  in 
rural  northwest  Pennsylvania. 
Neighborhood  children  and  the 


Phelps  brothers  hunted,  fished,  and 
explored  the  surrounding  woods, 
farms,  and  streams. 

It  seemed  natural  that  young 
Phelps  pursue  a  calling  in  wildlife 
management.  He  received  a  Bache- 
lor of  Science  Degree  in  forestry 
from  North  Carolina  State  and  a 
Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Game 
Management  from  VPI.  His  thesis 
was  on  quail  survival. 

As  a  forester  and  U.S.  Park  Ser- 
vice employee,  Phelps  realized  that 
he  loved  animals  more  than  trees. 
In  1939,  he  joined  the  Commission 
as  assistant  superintendent  of 
game  propagation  and  as  one  of 
Virginia's  earliest  wildUfe  biolo- 
gist. 

Except  for  a  three  and  a  half 
year-interim  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps,  Captain  Phelps  served  as 
the  Commission's  first  Game  Man- 
agement Chief  from  1939  to  1958. 
Severely  limited  funds  of  the  Great 
Depression  did  not  discourage 
Chester  Phelps.  He  initiated  and  di- 
rected for  20  years,  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  federal  aid  conservation 
program  in  Virginia,  introduced  sci- 
entific wildlife  management  and 
hired  the  Commission's  first  profes- 
sional technicians.  He  also  pio- 


neered a  successful  game  and  fish 
biologist  district  system  adopted  by 
many  other  states. 

Realizing  that  wildlife  manage- 
ment, law  enforcement,  and  other 
disciplines  work  together  to  create  a 
successful  state  program,  he  con- 
vinced the  Corrunission  to  establish 
the  Education  Division  and  to  run 
Virginia  Wildlife.  Previously,  the  pub- 
lication was  a  four-page  sheet  edited 
at  VPI's  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit. 

Dr.  Rupert  Cutler,  former  Virginia 
Wildlife  editor  and  Education  Divi- 
sion Chief,  who  later  became  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says,  "Chester 
Phelps  was  very  progressive  and  a 
great  promoter  of  the  magazine.  He 
was  good  humored,  very  support- 
ive and  great  to  travel  with.  He  was 
my  favorite  boss  and  a  joy  to  work 
for." 

The  next  20  years  Phelps  served 
as  Executive  Director.  Predecessor 
l.T.  Quinn  announced  that  the  Com- 
mission had  made  a  "very  wise 
choice. .  .the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  have  absolute  confi- 
dence in  him." 

"One  of  our  biggest  aims  will  be 
for  the  pubUc  to  know  and  under- 
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stand  what  the  commission  is  trying 
to  do,"  Phelps  explained.  "It's  a 
problem  of  education... of  winning 
public  support  for  our  program." 

Wildlife  Restoration 

An  abundance  of  white-tailed 
deer,  wild  turkey,  and  beaver  thrive 
in  natural  habitats  thanks  to  this 
skillful  replenisher.  Phelps  is  partic- 
ularly proud  of  the  role  he  played  in 
re-establishing  the  white-tailed  deer 
in  Virginia.  By  the  early-1900s, 
poaching,  self-hunting  dogs,  and 
timbering  had  practically  eradicated 
most  deer  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In 
the  1940s,  fox  hunting  and  anti-deer 
interests  dominated  Commission 
policy.  Public  pressure  and  literally, 
school  kids'  pennies  finally  influ- 


Chester  Phelps  and  his  wife,  B.  Ann, 
retired  in  1978  and  are  still  active 


conservationists. 


enced  the  Commission  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  deer. 

Before  restocking,  Phelps  re- 
quired that  county  ordinances  be 
enacted  to  control  self-hunting  dogs, 
at  least  during  the  3-4  months  of  the 
fawning  season.  He  spent  part  of 
two  winters  in  northeast  Pennsylva- 
nia live-trapping  dozens  of  deer  for 
shipment  back  to  Virginia  and  trans- 
ported an  additional  1800  deer  (with 
Pittman-Robertson  funds)  at  one- 
third  the  going  cost  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan.  Larger  animals  from  the 
latter  two  states  were  a  different  sub- 
species {Odocoileus  virginianus  bore- 
alis)  than  O.v.  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Game  managers  were  to  provide 
the  necessary  initial,  intensive  pro- 
tection, mostly  from  dogs  and 
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poachers.  Under  Phelps'  guidance, 
the  white-tailed  deer  population 
was  restored  to  nearly  half  the  state. 

Later,  Phelps  slowly  persuaded 
the  Commission  to  promote  an 
"antlerless"  deer  season.  Because 
deer  had  been  scarce  for  so  long  in 
western  Virginia,  residents  could 
not  imagine  killing  "grandmas." 
Through  Phelps'  adroit  persuasion, 
a  doe  season  was  eventually  codi- 
fied and  remains  today  as  the  basis 
of  the  statewide  deer  management. 

In  1939,  Virginia  had  only  one 
beaver  colony.  Phelps  wanted  to  re- 
establish these  valuable  native 
furbearers  to  help  supplement 
landowners'  incomes.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  these  West  Virginia  trans- 
plants prospered  too  well.  Although 
lodges  dammed  up  various  rivers 
and  streams,  they  also  created  vigor- 
ous habitat  for  certain  other  wildlife. 

Since  1900,  the  wild  turkey  had 
been  nonexistent  in  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  Virginia.  Frustrated  in 
early  efforts  to  live-trap  and  relocate 
native  birds  because  of  an  ongoing 
and  established  research  project, 
Phelps  turned  to  the  much  less  de- 
sirable but  only  remaining  alterna- 
tive and  constructed  and  managed  a 
wild  turkey  farm  at  Camp  Lee,  later 
moved  to  Cumberland  County. 

Through  this  live  trapping  and 
relocation,  turkey  populations  in- 
creased. Under  Phelps'  direction, 
the  large  game  bird  was  restored  to 
a  huntable  status  in  most  of  its  suit- 
able habitat  in  Virginia's  south- 
west region. 

It  took  about  15  years  to  insti- 
tute a  spring  gobbler  season  in 
every  county  with  a  huntable 
population.  I.T  Quinn  convinced 
Phelps  that  this  practice  in  his  na- 
tive Alabama  would  be  advanta- 
geous in  Virginia.  Local  meetings 
heated  up  on  this  controversial 
issue.  Phelps  and  others  ex- 
plained that  this  season  would 
relieve  some  hunting  pressure 
on  the  hens  and  provide  addi- 
tional recreation  on  nature's 
surplus  of  toms.  Today,  this  sea- 
son is  probably  the  most  de- 
manding of  skill,  and  a  little 
luck,  of  all  hunting  in  Virginia. 


Under  Phelps'  guidance,  a 
statewide  game  checking  system  for 
deer,  bear,  and  turkey  was  institut- 
ed. Trained  operators  in  local  county 
stores  and  service  stations  recorded 
important  scientific  data  for  manag- 
ing these  game  species.  Participat- 
ing businesses  issued  a  transporta- 
tion permit  in  exchange  for  the 
"trade"  attracted  to  their  shop.  And, 
the  Commission  essentially  paid 
nothing! 

The  nation's  first  State  Game 
Farm  was  in  Virginia  and  estab- 
lished early  in  the  Commissions  his- 
tory. While  restocking  pen-reared 
quail  was  popular  for  decades, 
Phelps  determined  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely useless  and  wasteful.  Eventu- 
ally, he  was  able  to  discontinue  the 
quail  farm  and  turned  it  into  a  long- 
range,  large-scale  experiment  direct- 
ed at  producing  hardy  strains  of  ex- 
otic game  birds,  mostly  pheasants. 
While  promising,  the  results  did  not 
justify  continuance,  and  this  too  was 
terminated. 

Fisheries 

As  an  administrator,  Phelps  em- 
phasized regular  project  evaluations 
to  delete  unprofitable  programs  and 
improve  successful  ones.  An  ex- 


ample  of  tliis  approach  is  the  special 
trout  license  legislation,  which  he 
spearheaded.  Inexpensive  "fish-for- 
fun"  streams  and  cost  effective  "fee- 
fishing-areas"  were  established  and 
remain  popular  today.  Federal  Aid 
funds  bought  additional  land  for 
recreational  facilities.  Under  Phelps, 
increasing  emphasis  was  placed  on 
managing  populations  and  habitat. 

Realizing  the  public  waters  had 
great  fishing  potential,  but  were 
largely  inaccessible  to  anglers, 
Phelps  enhanced  public  fishing  op- 
portunities by  promoting  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  access 
roads  and  134  boat  launching  sites 
along  choice  rivers  and  impound- 
ments. He  also  initiated  raising  and 
stocking  certain  sportfish  species, 
such  as  walleye  and  striped  bass,  to 
fill  ecological  niches  in  the  new  habi- 
tat created  by  the  damming  of  rivers 
and  streams. 

Virginian  Pilot  columnist  Jim 
Mays  wrote:  "the  commission  is 
suddenly  an  alert  organization  with 
the  red  badge  of  conservation  flow- 
ing through  its  live-wire  leader- 
ship." 

Land  Acquisition 
and  Management 

People  had  licenses,  so  where 
could  they  hunt?  With  Phelps'  en- 
couragement, the  Commission  pur- 
chased thousands  of  acres,  which  in- 
cluded a  system  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  (WMA)  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  to  Southwest  Virginia.  Multi- 
ple use  and  value  concepts  were  ad- 
ministered on  these  lands.  Havens 
WMA,  located  near  Roanoke  in  the 
Appalachian  Highlands,  was  the 
Commission' s  original  purchase. 

Where  land  was  not  for  sale, 
Phelps  helped  negotiate  cooperative 
agreements  with  state  parks,  corpo- 
rations, military  bases,  and  state  and 
national  forest  authorities.  Partner- 
ships with  all  of  the  forenamed  enti- 
ties created  over  a  million  additional 
acres  of  public  hunting  lands. 
Agreements  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  served  as  a  model  that  has 
been  adopted  nationwide. 


Intensively  managed  4,539-acre 
Chester  F.  Phelps  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  was  dedicated  in  honor 
of  Chester  F  Phelps  in  1978.  This 
site,  near  Fredericksburg,  offers 
sporting  dog  field  trials,  hunting, 
fishing,  canoeing,  and  other  multi- 
ple-recreation land  uses. 

Deer,  turkey,  rabbit,  gray  squirrel, 
doves,  and  quail  flourish  in  special 
habitats.  Channel  catfish,  large- 
mouth  bass,  redbreast  sunhsh,  and 
bluegiU  challenge  anglers. 

"In  about  50  years,  there  will  be  a 
lot  less  hunting,"  Phelps  predicts. 
"These  wildlife  management  areas 
will  be  increasingly  important  for 
non-consumptive  use.  They  will  be- 
come places  where  people  will  enjoy 
watching  wildlife." 

He  says  that  buying  and  develop- 


ing land  for  more  intensive  use  is 
one  of  the  best  things  VDGIF  can  do. 
With  decreased  hunting  and  rev- 
enue, he  opines  that  they  hold  onto 
what  they  have. 

Phelps  also  launched  statewide 
habitat  improvement,  such  as  con- 
trolled burning  and  plantings  for 
farm  game.  Sportsmen's  hunting 
and  fishing  license  revenues  sup- 
ported most  of  the  forenamed  pro- 
jects. 


Legislation 


This  capable  bio-politician  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  Virginia's 
wildlife  laws,  including  the  Com- 
monwealth's boating  regulations. 


Phelps  spent  three  months  each 
year,  for  20  years,  before  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  advocating 
worthwhile  legislation.  He  persuad- 
ed the  Legislature  to  relax  certain  re- 
strictions, such  as  the  vague  "snow 
law"  so  that  all  species,  except  quail, 
may  be  hunted  regardless  of  snow. 

Phelps  elevated  the  game  war- 
dens' status  through  a  hiring  pro- 
gram based  on  merit.  Officers  were 
furnished  with  uniforms,  state- 
owned  vehicles  and  other  benefits. 
He  reflects  that  over  a  period  of 
many  years  game  wardens  were  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  statewide 
dog  laws.  Eliminating  that  duty 
helped  transform  them  into  today's 
professional  state  game  wardens. 

Awards 

Chester  Phelps  has  served  on  nu- 
merous state  and  national  connmit- 
tees.  He  has  received  just  about 
every  conceivable  wildUfe  manage- 
ment award.  He  is  proudest  of  the 
following  five  accolades: 

Conservationist  of  the  Year  1966: 
"for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  wise  use  and  management  of  the 
nation's  natural  resources,"  spon- 
sored by  the  Virginia  WildUfe  Feder- 
ation in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  and  The 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation. 

Seth  Gordon  Award  1979:  "for 
achievements  in  the  practice  of 
wildlife  management... and  sus- 
tained dedication  to  the  Association 
and  its  welfare  and  objectives"  from 
The  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner  Award  1971: 
presented  by  the  National  Associa- 
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tion  for  Safe  Boating  Law  Adminis- 
trators. Phelps  proudly  displays  on 
his  mantel  the  combination  barome- 
ter and  Seth  Thomas  clock  which 
chimes  the  hours  in  ships'  bells. 

C.  W.  Watson  Award  1971:  present- 
ed by  the  Southeastern  Association 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  for  a 
carrier  individual  who  has  made  the 
greatest  contributions  to  fish  and 
wildlife  management  over  a  one 
year  period,  including  research, 
communications,  fisheries,  informa- 
tion, and  educational  achievements 
in  wildlife  management.  It's  the  as- 
sociations' highest  award. 

Charles  Bank  Belt  Award  1971:  "for 
the  greatest  contribution  to  water- 
fowl restoration  in  the  Atlantic  Fly- 
way,"  presented  by  the  Atlantic  Wa- 
terfowl Council.  To  Chester  Phelps 
who  "displayed  the  foresight  (sic) 
and  leadership  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  widely  influential  program  for 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  coastal  zone  which 
has  greatly  benefited  the  migratory 
waterfowl  and  all  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Atlantic  Flyway." 

As  Chairman  and  30-year  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  Phelps  was  in- 
strumental in  uniting  all  state  game 
commissions  toward  goals  and  ob- 
jectives and  creating  clout  with 
Congress.  He  enjoyed  promoting 
harmonious  relations  with  Canada, 
the  primary  waterfowl  producer. 


New  Jersey  waterfowl  biologist, 
and  former  Deputy  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Victor 
Schmidt,  now  an  Eastern  Shore  re- 
tiree, remembers  him  as  an  astute 
and  articulate  administrator  and 
good  friend.  He  describes  Phelps  as 
"a  delight,  a  real  gentleman."  Not 
prone  to  make  snap  decisions, 
Chester  is  one  whose  judgment  you 
respect  highly,  and  when  he  talked 
you  should  listen,  says  Schmidt. 

Reflections 

Since  retirement  the  Phelpses 
have  lived  in  Williamston,  North 
Carolina.  Their  self-designed,  white 
ranch  house  is  adorned  with  origi- 
nal Audubon  prints  and  a  Currier 
and  Ives  picture. 

At  five  feet-eight  inches  tall, 
Chester  F.  Phelps  is  still  a  mountain 
of  a  man.  He  has  a  quick,  alert  mind 
and  a  vivid  memory.  He  and  his  wife 
are  gracious  hosts  and  delightful 
company.  We  retired  to  the  skylit 
sunroom  to  reminisce. 

Phelps  prefers  rabbit  to  deer 
hunting  and  fondly  recalls,  as  a 
youngster,  buying  shells  at  two  or 
three  cents  apiece.  Dove  and  water- 
fowl hunting  are  his  next  choices. 
He  especially  enjoys  salt  water  fish- 
ing and  once  received  a  citation  for 
catching  a  19-pound,  10-ounce  buU 
dolphin. 

When  not  playing  golf,  landscap- 
ing, or  attending  Kiwanis  or  Fort 


Branch  Historical  Society  meetings, 
Phelps  enjoys  visiting  his  daughter, 
grandchildren  and  great  grand- 
child. 

Phelps  says  that  he  was  very  for- 
tunate to  have  a  job  he  loved.  This 
tireless  man  could  hardly  wait  for 
Monday  morning  to  return  to  work. 
"The  field  was  wide  open,"  explains 
Phelps.  "I  enjoyed  accomplishing 
things  and  looking  back  to  see  it 
work." 

"Work  as  hard  as  you  can,"  is  his 
advice  for  new  recruits.  "Do  more 
than  is  expected  of  you  and  see  the 
other  person's  point  of  view." 

Of  all  wildlife  management  pro- 
fessionals, Phelps  most  admires  Dr. 
Ira  Gabrielson.  He  touts  Jim  Engle, 
Bob  Martin  and  Stu  Davy  as  the 
Commission's  unsung  heroes. 

In  his  article  entitled.  Bio-politics 
and  the  Mature  Professional,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  as  a  series  of  studies  in  the 
field  of  resource  policies  and  evalua- 
tion, Phelps  writes,  "It  is  the  people, 
not  the  "critters,"  that  present  the 
obstacles... in  the  administration 
and  management  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  The  art  of  per- 
suading people... is  really  the  heart 
of  practically  all  professional 
wildlife  administration. . ." 

James  F.  Mclnteer,  Jr.,  Phelps'  suc- 
cessor, described  his  friend  of  60 
years  as  a  "pioneer,  innovator,  lead- 
er, scientist,  mentor,  dedicated  con- 
servationist and  public  servant,  effi- 
cient administrator,  and  determined 
combatant  when  the  occasion  so  re- 
quired, and  survivor  above  all." 

On  your  next  hunting,  fishing  or 
wildlife  watching  expedition  on  Vir- 
ginia's  public  land  give  some 
thought  to  the  remarkable  individu- 
al who  helped  makes  your  trip  pos- 
sible. Chester  Fred  Phelps,  Execu- 
tive Director  Emeritus,  the  first  fish 
and  game  director  in  the  country  to 
be  given  that  designation,  we  thank 
you  for  your  many  resourceful  con- 
tributions to  Virginia  wildlife  man- 
agement.     D 

Emily  Grey,  an  attorney,  also  earned  a 
Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Management  from  Virginia 
Tech. 
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s  long  as  we  have 
breath  and  a  cool  au- 
himn  morning  to  run 
our  hounds  we  will  continue  to  do  so 
because  it  is  in  our  blood.  That's  the 
tradition  we  carry  on  here  for  our  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  and  to  show  thanks  for 
those  who  came  before  us,"  said  Glenn 
Jones  of  Madison  County,  field  trial 
secretary  of  the  Madison  County 


anaiM 


Field  trials  are  alive  aii'i 
Madison  County,  and  arel 
carry  on  the  rich  heritage: 


-iog 

^ellin 
Iping  to 
hunting. 


Wildlife  Association.  Jones  is  a  pro- 
fessional painter  by  trade,  but 
hounds  and  hunting  are  his  passion. 

But  before  we  get  into  the  long 
and  colorful  history  of  this  dedicat- 
ed group  of  outdoor  people  let's 
take  a  look  at  Madison  County,  their 
home,  and  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds.  Glenn  Jones  talked  about 
much  of  it  as  we  visited  during  the 
course  of  a  beagle  field  trial  he  was 
honchoing  on  a  bright  autumn  day 
in  1998.  Headquarters  for  the  popu- 
lar field  trial  was  the  John  Clore  farm 
near  Syria. 

To  the  west,  Madison  and  Page 
counties  share  the  rugged  crest  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  where 
the  border  between  the  two  counties 
parallels  the  famous  Appalachian 
Trail.  Here  Hawksbill  Mountain  at 
4049  feet.  Stony  Man  Mountain  at 
4010,  Hazeltop  at  3816,  and  famous 
Old  Rag  Movmtain  at  3291  feet  dom- 
inate the  terrain.  Hikers  are  attracted 
to  the  Dark  Hollow  Falls,  Hawksbill 
Mountain,  Stony  Mountain  Nature, 
White  Oak  Canyon,  and  the  Old  Rag 
Mountain  trails. 

From  this  rugged  mountain 
country  the  terrain  drops  off  rapidly 
to  the  gently  rolling  hill-and-valley 
country  along  its  borders  with 
Culpeper  and  Orange  counties.  To 
the  south  the  Conway  and  Rapidan 
rivers  form  its  border  with  Greene 
County  and  to  the  north  the  Hughes 
River,  noted  for  its  trout  fishing, 
forms  part  of  its  border  with  Rappa- 
hannock County. 


Madison  County  is  trout  fishing 
country,  home  to  such  well-known 
streams  as  the  Hughes,  Rapidan, 
Robinson,  and  Rose  rivers,  most  of 
which  offer  fishing  for  native  brook- 
ies  in  their  headwaters  and  put-and- 
take  fishing  downstream.  Also  with- 
in its  borders  is  Virginia's  original 
catch-and-release  trout  fishing 
stream,  the  Rapidan  made  famous 
by  President  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
who  established  his  trout  fishing 
camp  there  during  his  administra- 
tion—1929  to  1933. 

The  lower  reaches  of  the  Rapidan 
River  ofier  good  smallmouth  bass 
fishing.  There  are  no  big  lakes,  but 
numerous  farm  ponds  offer  still- 
water  fishing  for  largemouth  bass 
and  panfish. 

Madison  County  might  be  best 
known  for  its  black  bear  hunting. 
Traditionally,  it  has  been  among  the 
top  counties  in  the  state  for  the  bruin 
harvest.  With  its  western  reaches  ex- 
tending to  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  it  encompasses  acres  of 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park 
where  the  bear  population  density  is 
one  of  the  highest  in  America.  Hunt- 
ing is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  park, 
of  course,  but  it  feeds  bears  deep  into 
the  county,  where  hunters  avidly 
seek  them.  Chasing  bears  with  crack 

Beagles  (left),  foxhounds  (bottom  left), 
and  Brittany  spaniels  (bottom  right) 
are  just  a  few  of  the  breeds  considered 
sporting  dogs,  and  are  popular  among 
people  ivho  enjoy  field  trials. 


hounds  is  a  top  hunting  activity  in 
the  county.  Madison  County  can 
claim  most  of  the  10,326-acre  Rapi- 
dan  Wildlife  Management  Area.  A 
small  tract  lies  to  the  south  in  neigh- 
boring Greene  County.  This  is  the 
only  public  hunting  land  in  the 
county,  but  it  holds  good  popula- 
tions of  bears.  Most  bear  hunting  is 
done  on  private  lands,  however, 
where  bear  hunting  clubs  lease  the 
hunting  rights. 

Not  traditionally  noted  for  its 
deer  and  turkey  hunting,  the  popu- 
lations of  these  popular  game 
species  are  now  increasing  and  at- 
tracting more  attention  from  local 
hunters. 

Grouse  are  the  most  popular 
bird-hunting  species,  though  there 
were  once  good  quail  populations  in 
the  extensive  farmlands.  The 
wildlife  management  area  offers 
good  grouse  hunting,  but  the  best 
hunting  is  probably  found  on  pri- 
vate lands. 

Rabbit  hunting  has  long  been 
popular  and,  because  of  the  Madi- 
son County  Wildlife  Association's 
popular  beagle  field  trials,  the  little 
cottontail  gets  a  lot  of  attention  from 
its  members.  Squirrels,  however,  are 
probably  the  most  popular  small 
game.  Mountain  boys  cvit  their 


A  handler  and  his  Brittany  spaniel 
prepare  for  the  start  of  a  bird  dog 
walking  field  trial.  Judges  for  the  event 
will  follow  on  horseback  giving  them  a 
better  view. 


hunting  teeth  on  squirrels  and  never 
lose  interest  in  them  regardless  of 
advancing  age.  There  is  good  squir- 
rel hunting  throughout  the  county. 
Grouse  hunters  bag  a  few  wood- 
cock, and  some  of  the  farms  offer 
good  dove  hunting — and  goose 
hunting  with  the  recent  increase  in 
the  resident  Canada  geese  popula- 
tions. 

Night  hunting  for  raccoons  is  also 
popular  and  there  are  usually  good 
numbers  of  the  critters  roaming  the 
mountains  and  farmlands. 

It  is  this  rich  hunting  and  fishing 
heritage  that  the  Madison  County 


Wildlife  Association  was  formed  to 
protect  and  to  preserve  habitat  to 
support  that  heritage. 

Back  in  the  Great  Depression 
days,  just  prior  to  World  War  II,  the 
federal  government  took  many 
acres  of  private  mountain  land, 
good  hunting  land,  to  form  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  and  re- 
located many  mountain  families. 
Unhappy  memories  of  this  move 
still  linger,  a  sore  spot  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  "Many  of  our  mem- 
bers grew  up  during  that  time,"  said 
Jones.  "It  had  them  wondering  who 
was  next. "  This  loss  of  hunting  land 
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Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  wildlife  management  areas  like 
Amelia,  C.F.  Phelps,  and  Dick  Cross  have  long  been  popular  among  the  field 
trial  participants. 


Field  trial  events  are  great  fannly 
entertainment,  and  often  supported 
by  local  merchants. 

was  one  of  the  events  that  sparked 
the  idea  for  a  wildlife  association. 

The  Madison  County  Wildlife 
Association  goes  back  to  1945.  "It 
was  formed  by  a  group  of  bird 
hunters  and  fox  hound  people/'  said 
Jones.  "Colonel  John  Fray  got  it 
going  and  after  a  few  years  Major  A. 
M.  Montgomery  became  president. 
The  idea  was  to  preserv^e  the  habitat 
of  the  game  they  hunted.  Many  of 
the  association  members  grew  up 
hunting  in  order  to  put  food  on  the 
table."  Bill  Nicholson  of  Brightwood 
is  the  current  president. 

Jones  talked  of  the  county's  rich 
hunting  past  and  the  history  of  its 
field  trials,  a  major  fimction  of  the 
wildlife  association.  "The  first  fox 
hound  trial  was  in  1947,  the  first  bird 
dog  trial  in  1950,  and  the  first  beagle 
trial  in  1960.  These  trials  have  been 
held  every  year  since.  Money  that  is 
made  from  these  trials  goes  back  to 
youth  involvement  programs,  fire 
and  rescue  departments,  cancer,  etc. 

The  thing  that  has  held  this  orga- 
nization together  over  the  years  is 
the  tradition.  We  also  see  that  times 
are  changing.  The  beagle  trial  has  al- 
ways had  plenty  of  hounds  every 
year.  Even  with  the  limited  space  a 
beagle  can  pursue  a  rabbit.  We  don't 
take  up  a  lot  of  space . . . . " 

Jones  had  to  interrupt  our  conver- 
sation to  solve  a  field  trial  problem. 
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One  of  the  field  judges  had  ap- 
proached concerned  that  one  pack 
had  hit  a  good  track  and  were  giving 
chase  when  a  fox  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  the  dogs  took  off  on  its 
own  hot  trail. 

"If  we  have  time  we  can  give 
them  another  slot  later,"  he  respond- 
ed. 

He  continued,  "But  even  now  we 
can  see  our  days  numbered.  Loss  of 
habitat,  more  people,  and  limited 
predator  controls  are  a  few  things 
we  face  in  order  to  survive." 

A  crowd  of  approximately  75 
people  had  assembled  to  watch  the 
little  beagle  hounds,  61  of  them,  per- 
form on  that  brisk  October  morning, 
the  36th  annual  event.  Of  the  61 
hounds  there  were  31  in  the  13-inch 
class  and  30  in  the  15-inch  group. 
Champions  were  crowned  in  each 
class,  and  those  finishing  2nd 
through  8th  were  recognized.  Scent- 
ing conditions  were  less  than  perfect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  event  with  20 
to  30  mile  per  hour  winds,  and  at 
days  end  there  were  20  remaining 
dogs  that  had  to  return  on  Sunday  to 
complete  the  competition. 

Three  members  of  the  association 
served  as  judges  and  another  group 
kept  a  Coleman  stove  going  turning 
out  bacon,  scrambled  eggs,  and 
other  goodies  for  participants  and 
spectators.  Participants  and  their  lit- 
tle hounds  came  from  aU  over  Vir- 
ginia. 

Next  on  the  association's  field 
trial  schedule  that  au- 
tumn of  1998  was  the 
annual  fox  hound 
I        event.  This  is  often  a 

-^y  H        two-part  field  trial. 


dead  fox  for  the  drag  race,  and  the 
other  the  more  conventional  "riding 
to  the  hounds"  event,  with  many  of 
the  hunters  clad  in  red  coats  and 
conventional  riding  habits.  Many  of 
them  represent  hunt  clubs  from 
Rappahannock  County  and  other 
nearby  hunt  country  counties. 
Major  A.  M.  Montgomery,  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  the  Madison 
County  Wildlife  Association,  often 
served  as  hunt  master  judge  in  the 
early  years  of  the  event. 

The  drag  hunt  is  initiated  with  a 
horseman  dragging  a  dead  fox 
across  several  Madison  County 
farms  and  then  placing  it  in  a  conve- 


A  good  bird  dog  on  point  (top),  like  this 
Hungarian  shorthaired  vizda,  is  a  dog 
handler's  dream.  Even  calling  in  the 
dogs  (bottom)  is  an  important  part  of 
field  trial  competition. 

nient  tree  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
hounds.  The  hounds  are  then  put 
down  and  they  immediately  take  off 
on  the  hot  scent  of 
the  fox.  Any- 
where from       ^d^m--'  * 

^     50  to  100 
hounds 
may  par- 
ticipate. 
This  trail  is  usually 
laid  out  so  spectators,  many 
carrying  binoculars,  can  follow 
the  chase  from  some  high  hiU. 
At  the  end  of  the  drag  race  the 
hounds  are  judged  on  the  basis 
of  their  performance.  The  1998 
event  was  held  on  the  farm  of 
Joe  Kinchloe.  Following  the 


drag  chase  the  hounds  are  penned  in 
trucks,  station  wagons,  or  dog  trail- 
ers. 

"We  didn't  schedule  the  live  fox 
chase  this  year  because  we  couldn't 
catch  a  fox,"  said  Nicholson. 
"When  someone  catches  a  fox  for  us 
it's  quite  a  chase.  The  Uve  fox  is  re- 
leased in  sight  of  the  hounds  and 
pandemonium  ensues  as  the  dogs 
are  released  and  they  sight  the  fast 
escaping  fox.  The  fox,  realizing  it  is 
being  chased,  turns  on  full  speed 
and  takes  off  to  the  next  county 
being  followed  by  the  crying 
hounds,  hunters  on  horseback,  and 
others  in  automobiles  or  trucks 
keeping  up  with  the  chase  by  fol- 
lowing backcountry  roads.  While 
the  captured  fox  gets  the  hunt  off  on 
a  fast  start  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
dogs  to  jump  foxes  in  the  wild." 
Both  gray  and  red  foxes  are  reason- 
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ably  abundant  in  Madison  County. 

A  sideshow  is  the  horn-blowing 
contest.  The  horns  are  used  to  call  in 
dogs.  There  is  a  contest  for  junior 
hunters  as  well  as  the  seniors. 

The  ladies  of  the  association  pre- 
pare and  serve  their  traditional  hunt 
breakfast  featuring  country  ham, 
vegetables,  spareribs,  sauerkraut, 
crackling  bread,  desserts,  and  bever- 
ages. 

The  1998  bird  dog  field  trial  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  the  foxhound 
trial,  another  brisk  autumn  day 
filled  with  bright  sunshine.  It  was  a 
great  day  to  be  outdoors  in  Madison 
County,  and  on  the  farm  of  Bob 
Kane,  where  the  event  was  held. 
Bird  dog  hunters  and  fanciers  from 
around  the  state  pit  their  own  dogs' 
skills  against  those  of  fellow  bird 
hunters.  This  event  was  labeled  the 
Bird  Dog  Walking  Field  Trial.  The 


Madison,  Fauquier,  and  Warren  are  just 
a  few  of  the  northern  counties  in  Virginia 
that  make  up  an  area  known  as  the  "Hunt 
County.  "  Hunting  from  horseback  is  a 
tradition  that  dates  back  to  early  colonial 
times. 

handlers  proceeded  on  foot  instead 
of  on  horseback,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  bird  dog  field  trials.  As  is  true  of 
so  much  of  Virginia  and  particularly 
in  the  counties  in  the  eastern 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, the  bobwhite  quail  is  pretty 
much  a  game  bird  of  the  past.  Many 
hunters  have  given  up,  but  others 
continue  to  raise  and  train  dogs  and 
hunt  quail,  mixing  in  visits  to  shoot- 
ing preserves  with  hunting  the  wUd 
birds.  There  were  some  good  look- 
ing bird  dogs  on  leashes  waiting 
their  turn  at  the  pen-raised  quail  re- 
leased ahead  of  the  dogs.  Native 
quail  are  too  scarce  anymore  to  sup- 
port a  field  trial.  It's  entirely  feasible 


that  participants  wouldn't  put  up  a 
single  bird. 

The  association  brought  in  pro- 
fessional dog  men  to  do  the  judging. 
Most  were  mounted  on  horseback  to 
follow  the  dogs.  The  higher  vantage 
point  gave  them  a  better  view  of  the 
dogs  and  a  better  opportunity  to 
judge  their  work. 

The  bracing  sheet  showed  eight 
pairs  of  dogs  in  the  gun  dog  event 
and  three  in  the  juvenile  or  puppy 
event.  Most  pointing  breeds  were 
represented  though  Brittanies  were 
the  dominant  breed,  followed  by 
English  pointers  and  then  English 
setters.  There  were  also  a  few  Vizs- 
las,  a  German  shorthaired  pointer, 
and  a  single  Weimie.  The  field  in- 
cluded 14  males  and  eight  females. 

Spend  a  day  at  one  of  those  Madi- 
son County  Wildlife  Association 
field  trials,  visit  with  the  participants 
and  spectators,  and  you  come  away 
with  the  feeling  that,  despite  the  ob- 
stacles it  faces,  the  organization  is 
doing  a  good  job  of  keeping  Madi- 
son County's  rich  hunting  tradition 
alive  and  well.     D 

Bob  Gooch  is  a  fulltime  outdoor  writer 
ivho  has  authored  numerous  books  and 
hundreds  of  articles  on  the  subjects  of 
hunting  and  fishing. 
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Heree  a  qreatway 

to  while  away 

thoee  cold  winter 

nights  and  leam 

more  about 

\neecte,fleh,and 

the  ao\uatlc  world 

around  ue. 

by  Harry  Murray 

Many  anglers  start  tying 
their  own  flies  because 
they  can  easily  see  the 
financial  savings  as  compared  to 
purchasing  their  flies.  This  is  defi- 
nitely true,  and  it  is  a  worthy  moti- 
vation. Then,  gradually  somewhere 
along  the  line,  two  other  aspects 
enter  their  thinking  which  totally 
changes  their  outlook. 

Once  the  basics  are  mastered  one 
begins  to  derive  a  tremendous 
amount  of  joy  from  simply  con- 
structing the  flies,  and  there  comes  a 
special  gratification  from  catching 
the  fish  on  one's  own  creations. 

Finally,  as  we  ply  our  flies  to  a 
broad  variety  of  fish  under  a  great 


# 


in 


number  of  conditions,  there  comes 
an  awareness  that  the  existing  stan- 
dard fly  patterns  don't  always  do 
the  job.  And,  just  maybe,  by  study- 
ing these  conditions  carefully,  the 
appearance  and  behavior  of  the  nat- 
ural foods  upon  which  the  fish  feed 
and  how  the  fish  react  to  these  foods, 
we  can  devise  more  effective  flies. 

This  was  how  I  developed  the 
Murray's  Hellgrammite  and  the  Mr. 
Rapidan  Dry  Fly. 

In  the  case  of  the  Murray's  Hell- 
grammite, I  was  disappointed  with 
my  lack  of  success  in  catching  small- 
mouth  bass  on  the  Hellgrammite 
flies  on  the  market  when  I  started  fly 
fishing.  I  remembered  that  as  a 
youngster  I  caught  great  numbers  of 
bass  on  real  hellgrammites.  But,  I 
sure  could  not  get  many  on  the  Hell- 
grammite flies  I'd  been  using.  Final- 
ly, in  frustration,  I  decided  to  see  just 
how  the  real  hellgrammites  acted  in 
the  stream.  Picking  a  few  from  be- 
neath rocks  in  the  riffles  I  dropped 
these  in  the  stream  and  watched 
their  behavior  closely.  Instantly  I 
saw  why  the  Hellgrammite  flies  I'd 
been  using  did  not  catch  many  bass. 
The  real  hellgrammites  swam  down 
the  stream  with  a  pronounced  un- 
dulating motion  as  they  angled  to- 
ward the  stream  bottom.  Those  rigid 


fly  patterns  did  not  come  close  to 
mimicking  this  Lively  action.  Finally, 
after  a  great  deal  of  experimenting 
with  dozens  of  materials  and  tying 
techniques,  I  hit  upon  using  ostrich 
herl  as  an  extended  body  in  order  to 
get  the  undulating  action.  This  put 
me  well  along  the  way  to  develop- 
ing one  of  the  best  smallmouth  flies 
available. 

The  Mr.  Rapidan  Dry  Fly  had  a 
simpler,  although  well  justified,  ori- 
gin. 

During  one  of  my  advanced  col- 
lege fly  tying  classes  about  20  years 
ago  several  of  my  older  adult  stu- 
dents made  a  simple 
request. . .  "Teach  us  to  tie  a  fly  which 
will  match  the  major  fly  hatches  on 
our  trout  streams  for  the  first  several 
months  of  the  season  which  will 
float  well  and  that's  easy  for  us  to 
see."  Fortunately  I  had  just  complet- 
ed a  six  year  study  on  the  insects  in 
our  trout  streams  for  a  book  I  was 
writing  so  I  knew  the  natural  insects 
we'd  need  to  match.  Thus,  by  incor- 
porating this  body  coloration  with 
materials  which  floated  well  and 
adding  a  wing  we  could  see  the  Mr. 
Rapidan  Dry  Hy  was  bom.  Today  I 
have  friends  who  use  this  fly  for  the 
majority  of  their  trout  fishing. 

It  is  quite  Ukely  that  you  are  al- 


Tying  flies  for  fishing  is  an  enjoyable 
hobby,  and  is  also  a  good  way  to  learn 
more  about  aquatic  life  in  our  waterways. 

ready  aware  of  some  specific  needs 
for  more  effective  fly  patterns  in  the 
areas  you  fish.  You  may  well  be  able 
to  develop  flies  that  will  do  an  excel- 
lent job  thus  improving  your  fishing 
and  the  pleasure  you  derive  from  it. 

So,  if  you  would  Like  to  tie  your 
own  flies  let's  put  together  a  basic  fly 
tying  kit  which  will  help  you  get 
started. 

There  are  five  basic  tools  needed 
which  work  weU  for  tying  both  bass 
and  trout  flies.  We'll  separate  the 
materials  into  these  two  categories 
so  you  can  fine  tune  your  personal 
kit.     D 


Harrxf  Murray  has  been  writing  and  edu- 
cating people  on  the  joys  of  fly  fishing  for 
aver  30  years. 
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Fly  Tyln^  Tackle 


Tools 

Fly  Tying  Vise 
Bobbin 
Hackle  Pliers 
Scissors 
Dubbing  Needle 

Materials  for  Tying 
Trout  Files 

Hooks: 

Mustad  94840;  size  14, 

16, 18— Drys 
Mustad  9672;  size  10, 

12 — Streamers  and 

Large  Nymphs 
Mustad  3906B;  size  12, 

14 — Nymphs  and 

Wet  Flies 

J  Hackle: 

Grizzly,  Dry  Fly  Grade 
Brown,  Dry  Ry  Grade 
Speckled  Indian 
Hen  Back 

Body  Material: 

Australian  Opossum 

Fur 
Beaver  Fur 
Hare's  Ear  with  Mask 
Fox  Squirrel  Fur 
Poly  dubbing;  gray,  tan, 

cream,  brown,  black 
Chenille;  black,  olive 

Wing  Material: 
Wood  Duck  Flank 

Feathers 
Mallard  Rank  Feathers 
Calf  Tail,  white 
Calf  Tail,  yellow 

Hair: 

Deer  Hair,  natural 
I      Deer  Hair,  black 
Elk  Hair 
White  Bucktail 
Moose  Body 


Feathers: 

Marabou,  white 
Marabou,  black 
Eyed  Peacock  Tail 
Oak  Mottled  Turkey 
Quills 

Ribbing: 

Fine  Gold  Wire 
Oval  Silver  Tinsel 
Flat  Silver  Tinsel 

Thread: 

6/0  Pre  waxed  Nylon; 
tan,  black,  yellow 

3/0  Prewaxed  Mono- 
cord;  orange,  black 

Miscellaneous: 
Head  Cement 
Dubbing  Wax 
Lead  Wire,  fine 

Instruction  book  for 
trout  flies 
The  Complete  Book  of  Fly 
Tying  by  Eric  Leiser 

Materials  for  Tying 
Bass  Files 

Hooks: 

Mustad  9672  sizes  4, 6, 

8 — Streamers  and 

Nymphs 
Mustad  37187  size  6,10- 

Hair  Bugs 
Mustad  33903  size  4, 6, 

8 — Poppers 

Hackle: 

Saddle;  grizzly,  black, 
brown,  yellow 

Body  Material: 

Chenille;  black,  olive, 

brown 
Rabbit  Fur;  black,  olive, 

white 
Estaz;  pearl,  black 
Australian  Opossum 


Wing  Material: 

Bucktail;  white,  black, 
yellow,  blue 

Hair: 

Deer  Hair;  natural,  red, 

yellow 
Elk  Hair 

Feathers: 

Marabou;  white,  black 
Ostrich  Herl;  black, 
white 

Ribbing: 

Flat  Silver  Tinsel 
Oval  Gold  Tinsel 

Thread: 

3/0  Prewaxed  Mono- 
cord;  black  and  yellow 
Kevlar,  black 

MiscellanouS: 

Popper  Bodies  sizes  4, 

6,8 
Rubber  Legs  black  and 

white 
Head  Cement 


Dubbing  Wax 
Popper  Paint;  red, 
yeUow,  black,  chartreuse 
Lead  Wire,  medium 
Lead  Eyes  size  6 

Instruction  Book  for 
bass  flies 

The  Art  of  Tying  the  Bass  Fly 
by  Skip  Morris 

Catalog  Sources  for 
FlyTying  Tools  and 
Materials 

Dan  Bailey 
P.O.  Box  1019 
Livingston,  MT  59047 

Murray's  Fly  Shop 
PO.  Box  156 
Edinburg,VA  22824 

The  Orivs  Co. 
Historice  Route  7A 
Manchester,  VT  05254 
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James  F.  Mclnteer 
1918-1999 

James  F.  Mclnteer,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  died  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 4,  at  the  age  of  81.  The  long 
time  resident  of  Richmond  was  a  na- 
tive of  Quantico.  Funeral  services 
were  held  Friday,  October  8,  at 
Aquia  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Mclnteer  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  then  Commission 
from  late  1978  until  his  resignation 
in  1981.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  served 
as  Assistant  Director  under  Chester 
Phelps  for  five  years.  In  recent  years 
he  represented  the  Virginia  Wildlife 
Federation  and  other  conservation 
organizations  in  legislative  matters 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Outdoor  Writers  Association. 

He  earned  a  degree  in  conserva- 
tion and  wildlife  management  in 
1939  from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  began  his  career  with  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  in  1940  as  Director  of  Edu- 
cation. He  was  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine that  would  ultimately  become, 
Virginia  Wildlife.  Upon  returning 
from  the  armed  services,  he  edited 
the  magazine  again  as  part  of  his  du- 
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ties  as  Chief  of  the  Education  Divi- 
sion. His  editorials  displayed  his 
keen  sense  of  understanding  in  re- 
gard to  the  state's  natural  resources 
and  their  management. 

Mr.  Mclnteer  served  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  beginning  in  1942,  earn- 
ing two  bronze  stars,  one  for  his  ser- 
vice during  World  War  II  and  the 
second  while  serving  in  the  Korean 
War.  He  later  became  business  man- 
ager  for  Leatherneck  magazine, 
served  as  an  instructor  at  Quantico 
and  at  the  War  College  in  Newport 
Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  serving  a 
stint  with  NATO  in  Oslo,  Norway. 

He  received  the  Max  Ailor  Award 
by  the  Central  Virginia  Chapter  of 
Quail  Unlimited  in  1988,  was  named 
Director  of  the  Year  by  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation  in  1992,  as  well 
as  a  meritorious  service  award  from 
the  federation  in  1995. 

Those  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him  knew  him  to  be  a  brilliant 
individual  with  a  great  passion  for 
protecting  and  properly  managing 
wildlife  resources  for  the  good  of  all. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Cath- 
lyn  Speese  Mclnteer;  two  sons, 
James  F  Mclnteer  HI  of  King  WiUi- 
ma  and  E.  Patrick  Mclnteer  of 
Greensboro,  GA;  and  a  brother,  War- 
ren Mclnteer  of  Williamsburg.    D 

Book  Reviews 

Game  Warden  Entertainment 
"The  Next  Book" 
by  Frank  G.  Mundy 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  old 
saying  "you  can  never  get  enough  of 
a  good  thing."  Well  this  is  certainly 
the  case  of  Game  Warden  Entertain- 
ment "The  Next  Book,"  written  by 
Frank  Mundy,  of  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Sergeant  Mundy  has  served  as  a 


game  warden  in  Virginia  for  over  22 
years.  In  that  time  he  has  just  about 
seen  and  heard  it  all  when  it  comes 
to  enforcement  of  the  Common- 
wealth's wildlife,  fishing,  boating, 
and  general  laws.  To  complement 
his  first  book.  Game  Warden  Enter- 
tainment, which  was  released  in 
1994,  Sgt.  Mundy  has  once  again 
done  a  masterful  job  of  putting  on 
paper  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  very  humorous  look  at  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  jobs  in  the  country. 

From  the  everyday  task  of  check- 
ing fishing  licenses  to  looking  into 
the  world  of  covert,  undercover 
work,  "The  Next  Book"  is  a  compila- 
tion of  unusual,  funny,  and  often  un- 
believable stories.  If  you  ever  won- 
dered what  it  would  be  Uke  to  be  a 
game  warden,  spending  your  days 
in  the  great  outdoors,  then  this  is  a 
must  read.  For  those  who  read  Sgt. 
Mundy's  first  book  you  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  some  old  friends 
and  some  new  ones,  like  "Bucky" 
the  decoy  deer. 

One  thing  that's  for  sure,  when 
you  pick  up  this  book  it  will  leave 
you  laughing  out  loud.  With  Christ- 
mas just  around  the  corner.  Game 
Warden  Entertainment  "The  Next 
Book"  wiU  make  the  perfect  stocking 
stuffer  for  that  special  outdoorsman 
or  women  in  your  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  reading  this  book  you  can 
bet  that  while  good  old  Santa  and 
his  eight  reindeer  are  hard  at  work 
delivering  presents  there's  probably 
a  game  warden  some  where  out 
there  looking  after  them. 

Game  Warden  Entertainment  and 
Game  Warden  Entertainment  "The 
Next  Book"  may  be  ordered  directly 
ft-om  Frank  G.  Mundy  R  O.  Box  22, 
Broadway  VA  22815  for  $12.95  each 
plus  $3.50  shipping.    D 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Striped  Bass  Millennium  Repast 


As  the  century  and  the  striped 
bass  season  end  on  December 
31,  why  not  usher  in  the  new  millen- 
nium with  a  memorable  meal? 

Bass  from  5  to  10  pounds  are  ideal 
for  stuffing  and  baking  whole.  You 
can  determine  the  amount  of  fish 
you  will  need  by  allowing  %  pound 
per  person.  If  you  are  having  six 
people  for  dinner,  a  5  pound  striper 
will  be  just  right. 

Menu 

Creamy  Carrot  Soup 

Stuffed  Baked  Striped  Bass 

Red  Cabbage  With  Apples 

Frozen  Cranberry  Banana  Dessert 

Creamy  Carrot  Soup 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 
melted 

2  pounds  carrots,  scraped  and  sliced 

3  cups  chicken  broth,  divided 

1  cup  half-and-half  or  whole  milk 
Coarsely  ground  pepper 
1  carton  (8  ounces)  plain  yogurt 
1  teaspoon  dried  dillweed 

Cook  onion  in  butter  in  a  Dutch 
oven  over  medium-high  heat,  stir- 
ring constantly  until  tender.  Add 
carrots  and  1  cup  broth  and  bring  to 
a  boil  over  medium  heat.  Cover,  re- 
duce heat,  and  simmer  8  minutes  or 
until  carrots  are  tender.  Carefully 
spoon  carrot  mixture  into  container 
of  a  processor  and  process  until 
smooth.  Return  to  Dutch  oven;  add 
remaining  broth,  half-and-half  and 
pepper.  Cook  on  low  heat  until  thor- 
oughly heated,  stirring  constantly. 
With  a  wire  whisk,  stir  in  yogurt  (at 


room  temperature)  and  dillweed. 
Serve  hot.  Makes  2  quarts. 

Stuffed  Baked  Striped  Bass 

1  large  striped  bass 

1  pound  crabmeat 

2  pounds  potatoes 

1  large  onion 

3  strips  bacon 

4  tablespoons  flour,  divided 
Vi  cup  evaporated  milk 

Vi  cup  water 

Vi  stick  butter  or  margarine 

2  tablespoons  mayonnaise 
1  teaspoon  mustard 

Old  Bay  seasoning  to  taste 

Clean  and  wash  fish.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Lay  bacon  strips  on 
rack  in  sheet  pan.  Place  fish  on  rack 
on  top  of  bacon  strips.  Set  aside.  In 
frying  pan,  melt  butter  and  stir  in  2 
tablespoons  flour.  Add  milk  and 
water  and  stir  until  thick  paste.  Re- 
move from  heat.  Add  mayonnaise, 
mustard  and  Old  Bay  seasoning  to 
taste.  Mix  in  crabmeat.  Stuff  fish 
with  crabmeat  mixture.  Put  bacon 
around  fish  and  secure  with  tooth 
picks.  Spray  sheet  cake  pan  with  a 
cooking  spray.  Sprinkle  2  table- 
spoons flour  on  bottom  of  pan.  Slice 
potatoes,  leaving  skins  on.  Put  fish 
on  rack  in  sheet  pan.  Spread  pota- 
toes in  bottom  of  pan.  Peel  and  slice 
onion  over  fish  and  potatoes.  Pour 
IV2  cups  water  over  all.  Cover  with 
foil  and  bake  at  350°F.  about  IV2 
hours.  Remove  foil  and  bake  until 
bacon  and  fish  are  brown,  no  more 
than  15  minutes.  Remove  from  oven 
and  serve  on  platter  with  potatoes 
and  gravy.  Allow  V-i  pound  whole 
fish  per  person. 


Red  Cabbage  With  Apples 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
3  Granny  Smith  apples,  thinly  sliced 
1  small  onion,  chopped 

1  small  red  cabbage,  shredded 
V3  cup  white  vinegar 

V2  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

2  teaspoons  flour 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
V3  cup  red  table  wine 

Melt  butter  in  a  large  skillet  over 
medium  high  heat.  Add  apple  and 
onion  and  saute  5  minutes.  Add  cab- 
bage and  vinegar.  Stir  together 
sugar,  flour,  salt,  and  pepper  and 
sprinkle  over  cabbage.  Add  wine, 
cover  and  reduce  heat.  Simmer,  stir- 
ring often,  35  minutes.  Makes  6  serv- 
ings. 

Frozen  Cranberry  Banana  Dessert 

1  can  (20  ounces)  pineapple  tidbits 
5  medium  firm  bananas,  halved 

lengthwise  and  sliced 
1  can  (16  ounces)  whole  berry 

cranberry  sauce 
V2  cup  sugar 
1  carton  (12  ounces)  light  whipped 

topping,  thavv^ed 

Drain  pineapple  juice  into  a  medi- 
um bowl;  set  pineapple  aside.  Add 
bananas  to  the  juice.  In  a  large  bowl, 
combine  cranberry  sauce  and  sugar. 
Remove  bananas,  discarding  juice, 
and  add  to  cranberry  mixture.  Stir  in 
pineapple  and  whipped  topping. 
Pour  into  a  13  x  9  x  2-inch  dish  or 
pan.  Freeze  until  solid.  Remove 
from  the  freezer  15  minutes  before 
cutting.  Makes  12  to  16  servings.    D 
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The  holidays  are  upon  us 
again. ..didn't  we  JUST  do  this 
LAST  year?  So  it's  time  to  think 
about  what  you  want  to  give  to  the 
special  photographer  in  your  life. 
The  following  suggestions  will 
make  just  about  any  outdoor  pho- 
tographer happy! 

Hunting  catalogs  offer  loads  of 
neat  stuff  for  your  photographer. 
Check  out  Cabela's  Master  Catalog 
Fall  1999,  Edition  III  You  can  get  a  cat- 
alog by  calling  1-800-237-4444  or 
simply  look  up  their  web  site  at: 
www.cabelas.com.  If  your  photog- 
rapher likes  to  hide  from  his/her 
subjects  be  sure  to  check  out  all  the 
camouflage  jackets,  rainwear,  cover- 
alls, shirts,  turtlenecks,  t-shirts,  wool 
sweaters,  vests,  pants,  gloves,  hats, 
and  boots  Cabela's  has  to  offer. 
There  are  various  types  of  camo  pat- 
terns so  find  out  where  your  photog- 
rapher takes  most  of  his/her  pic- 
tures. Marshes,  forests  or  forest  edge 
lines  seem  to  be  the  camouflage 
theme  here.  Lots  of  oak  leaves, 
branches,  bark,  and  dead  cattails. 
Price  range  depends  on  what  you're 
ordering  but  to  give  you  an  idea; 
you  can  get  camo  denim  jeans,  insu- 
lated $44.95  or  uninsulated  $29.95. 
Gloves  range  $7.95  to  $52.95.  Parkas 
and  jackets  cost  anywhere  from 
$89.95  to  as  much  as  $439.95.  Some 
women's  and  children's  sizes  are 
available. 

A  Leatherman  tool  is  a  nice  addi- 
tion to  any  camera  bag.  There  are 
several  models,  but  my  old  favorite 
is  the  original  "PST."  It  is  made  of 
100  percent  stainless  steel,  weighs  a 
mere  5  oz.,  and  comes  with  a  25  year 
guarantee.  The  PST  is  $37.99  from 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


A  Photographers  Holiday  Wish  List 


Cabela's.  Leatherman  tools  can  be 
found  many  places,  such  as  L.L. 
Bean,  The  Sharper  Image,  R.E.I., 
Walmart  and  Service  Merchandise 
though  I  don't  know  what  models 
they  offer. 

Another  fun  item  you  could  pur- 
chase is  an  elecfronic  game  caller. 
Lohman,  Johnny  Stewart,  Bumham, 
and  Hunter's  Buddy  all  make  these 
products.  I  use  the  Johnny  Stewart 
long  range  caller,  but  they  all  work 
great. 

Buy  your  photographer  a  selec- 
tion of  tapes  to  go  with  it  as  well.  I 
recommend  a  screech  owl  tape 
which  is  dynamite  for  calling  in 
songbirds  and  the  occasional  owl  or 
hawk.  Cottontail  rabbit  calls  are 
good  for  grey  foxes.  From  Cabela's 
these  callers  range  from  $149.99  to 
249.99  for  a  remote  confrolled  ver- 
sion. Stewart  and  Lohman  tapes  are 
$8.99. 

You  will  find  photo  shooting 
blinds  in  Cabela's  too,  but  I  really 
like  "The  Rue  Ultimate  Photo  Blind" 
found  in  the  L.L.  Rue  catalog.  These 
great,  easy  to  set  up,  portable  blinds 
offer  shooting  ports  both  high  and 
low  and  lots  of  peep  holes  for  critter 
watching.  They're  also  pretty  sturdy 
and  I've  even  set  one  up  in  twelve 
inches  of  water.  There  are  two  col- 
ors; Green  Camo  and  Brown  Camo 
and  I  don't  think  it  really  matters 
which  color  you  get.  The  blinds  cost 
$225.00  each.  For  more  information 
call  Leonard  Rue  Enterprises  at  1- 
908-362-6616  or  to  order  call  1-800- 
734-2568  or  visit  their  website  at: 
http://www.rue.com/  or  e-mail  or- 
ders to:  rue@rue.com 


Travel  Smith  Outfitting  Guide  and 
Catalog  offers  a  real  neat  Une  of  cloth- 
ing and  fravel  oriented  items  as  well 
as  the  hard  to  come  by  "Authentic 
Photojournalist's  Vest"  for  $109. 
These  are  made  in  men's  sizes  but 
women's  equivalent  sizes  are  given. 
Available  in  khaki  colored  only  For 
a  catalog  call  their  customer  service 
line  at  1-800-995-7010  or  24  hour 
order  line  at  1-800-950-1600.  Check 
their  website  at  www.fravelsmith. 
com. 

For  more  great  gear,  check 
Calumet  Photographic's  Tlte  Photog- 
rapher's Catalog.  If  your  photogra- 
pher shoots  slide  film  nothing 
would  make  them  happier  than 
having  a  nice  loupe  or  light  table.  I 
recommend  the  Schneider  4X  Wide  , 
Angle  Loupe  for  $109.95  but  a  good,  ] 
inexpensive  loupe  is  the  Peake  8X 
Viewing  Loupe  for  $39.95.  As  far  as 
light  boxes  go,  you  can  go  portable 
or  get  an  entire  light  box  set-up. 
Good  portable  light  boxes  include 
the  Logon  8X10  Desk  Top  Light  Box 
for  $62.95  or  the  larger  Acculight 
Portable  Viewer/Sorter  for  $126.95. 
Larger  light  tables  include  the  Accu- 
light Viewer  Editor  System  for 
which  you  can  buy  a  2  foot  long  Ught 
table  ($230.95)  or  a  4  foot  long  light 
table  ($307.95  each).  A  stand  can  be 
purchased  to  hold  two  4  foot  tables 
($258.95).  To  order  a  catalog  call  1- 
800-CALUMET  (225-8638)  or  look 
up  their  website  at  www.calumet- 
photo.com. 

Good  luck  in  your  search  for  the 
perfect  holiday  gifts.  I  hope  this 
helps!  Happy  Holidays!    D 
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Drive  along  any  highway  in 
Eastern  Virginia  and  you'll  still 
see  pines  bent  over  as  if  they  have 
had  a  heavy  load  on  their  backs.  You 
may  see  other  trees  with  their 
crowns  snapped  off  or  some  with 
jagged  stumps  where  there  used  to 
be  limbs.  All  of  this  is  a  legacy  of  the 
great  "Christmas  Ice  Storm"  that 
gripped  our  region  last  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  obvious  damage  to  our 
forests  and  our  ornamental  trees,  the 
storm  caused  power  outages  of  un- 
precedented  proportions  and 
brought  to  an  end  one  of  the 
strangest  Decembers  in  history. 

To  begin  with,  last  December 
came  in  hot  and  dry.  The  forests 
were  tinder  dry  and  reservoirs  were 
running  low.  The  weather  was  so 
warm  the  hound  dogs  didn't  have 
their  hearts  in  hunting  and  neither 
did  many  of  their  owners.  The 
weather  was  so  warm  that  water- 
fowl canceled  their  trips  south  and 
languished  in  northern  states  while 
our  hunters  tooted  their  calls  to 
empty  skies.  Many  hunters  went 
fishing. 

As  the  month  opened  night  fish- 
ermen were  doing  a  number  on 
Lake  Chesdin's  striped  bass.  Buck- 
tails  garnished  with  Twister  Tails 
were  fooling  big  fish  that  were  push- 
ing shad  on  the  surface.  The  largest 
reported  weighed  19  pounds! 

By  this  time  of  the  year  most  of 
the  saltwater  piers  had  closed,  but 
Harrison's  Pier  hung  in  there  and 
appreciative  anglers  continued  to 
catch  striped  bass  on  Rat-L-Traps 
and  Gotcha  Plugs.  A  100-pound 
class  tuna  was  found  swimming  in  a 
dazed  condition  near  the  Sand- 
bridge  Pier.  The  weather  was  so 
pleasant  during  the  first  weekend  of 
the  month  that  an  estimated  thou- 
sand boats  crowded  the  waters 
around  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge 
Tunnel  catching  bluefish,  speckled 
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trout  and  striped  bass.  During  this 
first  week  a  total  of  88  bluefish 
weighing  16  pounds  or  more  earned 
Saltwater  Fishing  Citations. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  Chris 
Hicks  at  Hicks  Landing  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock was  saying  that  bass 
fishermen  there  were  enjoying  the 
best  bass  fishing  of  the  entire  year. 
The  bass  fishing  at  Chickahominy 
Lake  was  also  outstanding.  There 
were  still  a  few  big  croakers  being 
caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  York 


River  and  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
there  were  43  stripers  over  40 
pounds  and  132  striped  bass  releas- 
es on  the  books  of  the  Saltwater 
Tournament.  Also  this  week,  bluefin 
tuna  began  to  appear  in  the  waters 
off  the  Eastern  Shore. 

As  we  approached  mid-month 
fishermen  were  crying  the  virtues  of 
the  crappie  fishing  below  Walkers 
Dam  in  the  Chickahominy  River. 
The  best  of  a  poor  waterfowl  flight 
was  being  found  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  Those  huge  chopper  bluefish 
forged  up  the  bay  bringing  a  belated 
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bluefish  run  to  the  Smith  Point  area 
where  35  citations  were  recorded  in 
10  days.  Two  of  the  largest  striped 
bass  of  the  season  were  caught.  The 
55-  and  53-pound  fish  were  among 
the  five  largest  ever  recorded  as 
being  caught  in  Virginia  waters. 
Many  of  the  stripers  still  had  sea  lice, 
evidence  of  their  recent  arrival  from 
the  sea. 

A  35-pound  musky  was  caught  at 
Lake  Prince  in  Suffolk  and  big  blue 
catfish  continued  to  bite  in  the  James 
River.  Live  bait  continued  to  do  a 
number  on  largemouth  bass  at 
Chickahominy  Lake  as  we  moved 
past  mid-month.  Waterfowl  in  mod- 
est numbers  commenced  to  ride  the 
weather  fronts  into  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. 

The  temperature  dropped  some- 
what as  we  approached  Christmas 
and  the  deer  himters  returned  to  the 
woods  with  renewed  enthusiasm  as 
the  antlerless  deer  seasons  com- 
menced to  open. 

As  we  came  in  out  of  the  woods 
or  off  the  waters  to  enjoy  Christmas 
with  our  families,  a  tremendous  ice 
storm  enveloped  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  bringing  down  trees,  clos- 
ing roads  and  cutting  off  power  to 
the  extent  that  hunting  and  fishing 
for  1998  came  to  a  premature  end. 
One  of  the  more  outstanding  casual- 
ties was  the  loss  of  the  antlerless 
deer  season  in  many  counties,  a  sea- 
son that  was  needed  to  reduce  deer 
populations. 

True,  last  December  was  not  a 
normal  December,  but  truly  a  "nor- 
mal" December  defies  description. 
It  is  safe  to  say  December  has  some- 
thing for  just  about  every  sports- 
men, but  December  has  a  way  of  re- 
minding us  that  Mother  Nature  is 
really  in  charge,  as  it  may  again  this 
year,  as  we  enjoy  the  last  December 
of  the  century.      D 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  POSTERS 


Just  $8  each.  Specify: 
freshwater  game  fish  (2 1"X  36"). 
wood  duck,  barred  owl,  white-tailed 
deer(alll9V2"X27V^2"),or 
saltwaterfish(2iy4"X34"). 
Make  check  payable  to:  Treasurer  of 
Virginia  and  send  to:  Virginia 
Wildlife  Poster  Offer,  VDGIF,  P.O. 
Box  11 1 04,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
1104. 


BAT  POSTER 


gats 

of  the 
Eastern 
United 
States 


"Winter  Comfon"  by  Bob 
Henley,  a  signed  and  num- 
bered limited  edition  (950) 
print  13"X  19 1/2".  $45.00 
each. 


Make  check  payable  to  Trea- 
surer of  Virginia  and  send  to 
"Winter  Comfort"  VDGIF, 
P.O.  Box  11 104,  Richmond, 
VA  23230- 1104. 
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The  attractive  poster.  Bats  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  ( 24"  X 
36"),  is  only  $10.  Includes  infor- 
mation about  each  species  found 
in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Checks  should  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Virginia,  care  of 
Mary  Beth  Murr,  Nongame  Pro- 
gram, Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.O. 
Box  11 104,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1104. 


The  stafFof  Virginia  WiUlifeis 
proud  to  offer  Virginia 
Wildlife  aps.  Each  cap  is 
high  quality,  1 00%  cot- 
ton and  embroidered 
with  the  Virginia  Wildlife 
magazine  logo.  One  size  fits  all.  We 
have  two  attractive  styles.  The  cost  is  only 
$  1 5.00  each,  which  includes  shipping  and 
handling.  Make  check  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Virginia.  Allow  3  to  4 
weeks  for  deliver\'. 


Low  profile 


Caps  may  be  ordered  by  writing  to 
Virginia  Wildlife  Caps,Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1104 
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LICENSE  PLATES 
■=-  '  VIRGINIA  *  "» 

SAMPLE 

•  WILDUFE  CONSERVATIONIST  » 

'^     VIRGINIA     -" 


WILDLII 1  CONSERVATIONIST  , 


■--  -  VIRGINIA 


SAMPLE 


•  WILDLIFE  CONSLRVATIONIST  ^ 


--  "  VIRGINIA  '  -- 

SAMPLE 


•WILDLIFE  CONSERVATIONIST  < 


Now  you  can  proudly  display  your 
support  of  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
with  our  white-tailed  deer ,  large- 
mouth  bass,  mallard,  brook  trout 
or  turkey  Wildlife  Conservationist 
license  plates.  Available  from  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
Sales  proceeds  will  benefit 
VDGIF  s  efforts  to  conserve  and 
manage  fish  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions today — and  tomorrow. 


jINIA 
WATERFOWL  PRINT  AND  STAMP 


Virginia's  1999  Waterfowl  Stamp  and  Print  are  artist  Spike 
Knuth's  green-winged  teal  flying  over  the  Department's 
wildlife  management  area  at  Hog  Island.  Areas  like  Hog 
Island,  that  have  been  improved  and  managed  for  waterfowl, 
are  just  one  of  the  benefits  from  your  purchase  of  waterfowl 
stamps  and  prints.  To  obtain  information  on  stamps  and 
prints  write  to:  Waterfowl  Prints,  Box  11181,  Richmond, 
VA  23230. 


SEE  flflCX  FOR  LEGAL  RE  STRICTION  Of  LtCENSE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 

BESUBff  SWIE  UNTDC  4  raSWOIR  FHffiC 
SWnOAES 

iiaoHKiEMe 
KKHiOE,  VA  oooaxnD 


LIEETI 
HUNTING  AND 
FISHING  LICENSES 

Invest  in  the  ftiture  and  purchase  a 

lifetime  license  for  yourself  or 

someone  you  love.  Only  $250  for 

a  lifetime  hunting  or  lifetime  fishing 

license,  with  discounts  starting  at  age  45. 

It's  the  gift  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Diane  S.  Davis 

Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

Permitting  Section 

EO.  Box  11 104 

Richmond,  VA  23230- 1 1 04 

(804)367-1000 


Virginia  Wildlife  1998  $  1 5.00. 
In  one  handsomely  bound  volume,  you  can  have 
all  12  issues  of  Virginia  W/Mz/fat  your  fingertips. 
A  ready  source  of  information  and  reference  mate- 
rial for  young  and  old. 

Make  checks  payable  to:  i      \     N 

Treasurer  of  Virginia. 
Order  from: 
Virginia  WiUlife 
Bound  Volumes 
P.O.  Box  11 104, 
Richmond,  VA  23230- 11 04. 


story  and  illustration  by  Spike  Knutin 


There  was  a  time  when  the 
scaups  were  among  the  most 
abundant  of  all  ducks,  especially  in 
the  Mississippi  Flyway.  However,  in 
recent  years  their  numbers  have 
dropped.  While  scaup  populations 
are  up  27  percent  for  1999-2000,  they 
are  down  18  percent  from  the  long- 
term  average  (since  1955).  The  rea- 
son for  the  overall  drop  is  still  uncer- 
tain. 

There  are  actually  two  types — the 
lesser  and  the  greater.  The  greater  is 
normally,  but  not  always,  larger — 
up  to  IVi  pounds.  The  two  will  inter- 
breed which  results  in  variations. 
Lessers  average  about  1%  pounds. 
The  lesser  scaup  drake  has  a  dark 
head  that  shines  purplish  in  the  sun, 
but  sometimes  mixed  with  green, 
while  the  head  of  the  greater  scaup 
drake  shines  green.  Both  appear 
black  without  reflecting  sunlight. 

Both  species  have  white  bellies, 
black  chests  and  rear  ends,  grayish 
flanks  and  backs.  The  greaters  tend 
to  show  more  white.  The  females  are 
basically  dark  brown  with  white 
face  patches.  The  bills  of  both  are 
bluish  or  bluish-gray.  They  have 
white  speculums  and  the  white  ex- 
tends into  the  primaries  of  the 
greater,  which  is  the  best  way  to  tell 
them  apart,  other  than  bill  width. 
Among  their  common  names  are 
bluebill,  broadbill  or  blackhead. 

Scaups  are  active  and  restless 
ducks  that  fly  low  over  the  water 
when  moving  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other. Flying  in  tight  pigeon-like 
flocks,  with  trailing  lines  of  strag- 
glers, flocks  will  rise  up  from  the 
water  in  unison  from  time  to  time  as 
if  to  get  a  better  look  at  their  sur- 
roundings. They  are  swift,  erratic 
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The  Lesser  Scaup 

fliers  with  quick  wing  beats  typical 
of  diving  ducks.  When  migrating 
they  fly  high  in  swarm-like  flocks. 
Their  calls  are  either  a  quiet 
"purring"  sound  or  sometimes  will 
utter  a  sharp  "scaup"  call  when  star- 
tled or  threatened. 

"Bluebills"  are  hardy 
birds  that  almost  have  to 
be  forced  south  by  win- 


ter. They  gather  in  large  rafts  on  their 
wintering  grounds,  favoring  large 
open  water  bays.  They  dive  for  their 
food,  which  is  mainly  a  variety  of 
aquatic  plants,  such  as  widgeon 
grass  or  wild  celery.  Scaups  are  late- 
breeders  with  egg-laying  first  com- 
pleted in  mid-June. 

Beginning  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber, look  for  them  especially  on  the 
fresh  and  brackish  water  por- 
tions of  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Potomac 
rivers,  and  around  the 
freshwater-brackish 
water  inlets.  Greater 
scaup  may  inhabit 
more  saline  waters. 
"Bluebills"  will  be 
with  us  until  late 
January  and  early 
February  when  they 
move  back  north  to 
breed.    D 
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